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lay beyond the bar ? A fender,- then, is not a thing to spend Art 
upon, because it is only a hindrance — it is in the way — it can only 
excite a wish for its removal ; and therefore one cannot stop to 
enjoy the Art which may have been lavished upon it — in vain ; he 
must wish to see it — away ; that is, not at all. Why, then, bestow 
thought, money, and time, upon what we do not wish to see ? 

In an unbelieving time, the worship of fire, the adoration of the 
sun cannot be glorified in mystery or tinged with the faintest au- 
rora, or made to bewitch the imagination by any spiritual glamour ; 
but we — even we — can for a moment try to appreciate the might, 
the subtlety, the fascinating beauty of this one of the four great 
elements ; we — even we — can enjoy the great good and delight 
which it sheds upon us ; we can also value ourselves when we think 
for a moment — that we mortals have caught and tamed this fiercest 
and cruellest of all Nature's great forces, have turned a destroyer 
into a creator, have made it our benignant friend and comforter ; 



have, indeed, put it upon our hearth, that domestic altar, where'we 
minister to it, and keep it ever alive, burning, but shedding, with its 
light and warmth, only brightness and content. 

I may speak a word in favour of that little and most beautiful 
wild beast, which had its origin in Persia, and, therefore, is a born 
worshipper of the fire. I mean the Cat. He is often maligned 
and shockingly ill-treated. But his is a great and a true nature 
for he loves the fire, and he hates all vermin : what great and true 
nature does not ? 

We have tamed him as we have the fire, and made him our 
helper, companion, and friend — might we not say " guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend ? " He is sleek, graceful, most dainty. His 
presence is a blessing ; and no one thing conveys so perfect a sense 
of comfort, of supreme and serene household enjoyment, as his 
beautiful form basking in the warmth of the crackling fire. 

Let us cherish, then, these too — the cat and the fire. 



ART IN WASHINGTON. 




NOTHER statue in marble has been added to 
those in the old Representatives' Hall of the 
Capitol. The new contribution is from Califor- 
nia, and represents the late General E. D. Baker 
(killed at Ball's Bluff in October, 1861), who, 
after serving as a representative in Congress from 
Illinois, was colonel of a volunteer regiment in 
the Mexican War ; then settled in California, and was subsequently 
a general in the Union Army. 

This statue was executed by Dr. Horatio Stone, who lately died 
in Italy while finishing it. Though it is well to say nothing per- 
sonal against the dead, their works that " live after them " are fair 
subjects of criticism, and a study of the Baker statue compels the 
assertion that it is an utter failure as a portrait in face or form. A 
finer model for a statue, military or civic, than was General Baker 
is not often seen. Tall and erect, with dignity of form, energetic 
and comely features, it is strange that such noble material could 
be converted into an effigy so tame, unsoldierlike, and unlike the 
manly original. Here we have him short, and swathed in a cloak 
that no soldier, at least, could have tolerated to be so twisted 
round his legs. Above this rises a very large head, whose mild 
features and curly, brushed-back hair suggest the portrait of a mis- 
sionary. The left hand holds a scroll, and the right hand seems 



pointing to a sword at his feet,' upon which lies a book, and on the 
book a regulation-pattern of an officer's felt-hat and plume. 

There is, then, a want of distinctive character, as well as of like- 
ness, in this statue of General Baker, unless the sculptor ingenious- 
ly tried to show, by these opposite signs of professional costume, 
a subordination of the soldier to the civilian, which, in view of Ba- 
ker's heroic death, seems unsatisfactory. 

The statue is made more insignificant from its position between 
the tall copy of Houdon's Washington and the majestic bronze 
figure of Jefferson by David of Angers. It is a pity, also, that Con- 
gress did not instruct the sculptors of these new statues to observe 
more uniformity of size ; but the truth is that the arrangement of 
all works of Art in the Capitol should be in the hands of some one 
person of competent taste and judgment. At present many of the 
statues and pictures appear to be placed without regard to fitness 
of position or light, The opening in the dome admitting the light 
should be enlarged to twice its present width, and then/by darken- 
ing the windows in the gallery and tempering the light from those 
below, which now give so many cross-lights, a fine vertical light 
would be diffused over the entire area. If this plan were followed up 
by hanging maroon drapery along the semicircular front of the gallery 
between the columns, the statuary would have a powerful relief, 
such as is admired in the cast-room of the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 



OXEN AT THE TANK: GENEVA. 

FROM THE DRAWING IN THE POSSESSION OF H. W. F. BOLCKOW, ESQ., M.P. 



Sir E. Landseer, R.A., Delt. 



C. Cousen, Engraver. 




f]MONG the numerous drawings sold, with other 
contents of Landseer's studio, after his death, 
there were few more eagerly coveted than this, 
to judge from the price — upwards of three hun- 
dred guineas — at which it was knocked down. 
It is not, moreover, a drawing highly finished in 
colours, but is executed simply with pen and 
ink, and is slightly tinted, and in size is not much larger than our 
engraving. We must look for its value, then, in something be- 
yond that element — colour — which usually goes so far to make a 
picture of almost any kind attractive, and this is to be found in 
the truthfulness of the artist's representation and in the consum- 
mate skill with which the group is composed. Just study those 
two heads for a few moments, and mark how- different are their 
expressions, though to an ordinary eye observing the animals as 
they move along the street, or even when standing at the tank, 
little or no variation would be apparent. Note, too, how different 
in form are the horns of the two animals ; a small matter in itself, 



probably some may think, but not so undoubtedly from a pictorial 
point of view. The fact is, that the interest of the drawing centres 
in these two heads, which are instinct with animal life — though the 
life is just now of a dozy, dreamy kind — and beautiful in artistic 
arrangement, while most effective in the management of light and 
shade. The oxen are yoked together, and have most probably 
been at work in the streets; their owner, or driver, the woman 
with the huge spreading hat, which serves the purpose of an um- 
brella in the rain and of a sunshade in the heat, has how brought 
them to the tank for water ; they have evidently satisfied them- 
selves, or they would not stand with such apparent indifference 
before the water ; the woman, with her hand on the back of the 
animal nearest to her, watching both patiently, to ascertain whether 
she may now venture to lead them away. 

Landseer made a tour on the Continent in 1840; Geneva.was 
one of the places he then visited, and there. he found many subjects 
for his pencil of a somewhat similar kind to this, some of which 
have appeared in this Journal ! 
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